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recruiting problem in that way.   They were confident
that provincial officials under pressure would secure
the required numbers, and declined to consider pro-
posals which were based upon the liability of every
Egyptian to serve in the national army.   The exact
grounds of their objection have never been made
public.   As a practical solution of the difficulty the
suggestion does not appear to be improper.   About
130,000 young men become liable under the Con-
scription Law for military service each year, of whom
60,000 to 80,000 undergo the ordeal of the ballot.
Since the Egyptian Army requires less than 3,000
conscripts annually, it follows that a large balance is
available for other purposes.   To oblige that surplus
manhood of the country to serve in one of the two
auxiliary units of the Expeditionary Force for very
limited periods and at high rates of pay, may have
been an impolitic but cannot fairly be described as
a harsh measure.   At the worst it would have provided
only a nine days' excitement in the country;   at the
best it would have distributed the burden of service
equitably over the community.    It is  difficult  to
understand why the Egyptian Government to the end
clung to the barbarous and arbitrary methods practiced
by the Corvee, and, unjustly, Great Britain has been
saddled with the mistake.   In the proclamation of the
7th November 1914 the General Officer Commanding
in Egypt had pledged his word that Egyptians would
be called upon to give no aid in the war with Turkey,
and in forcing the Government to raise and maintain
auxiliary corps, his successor three years later was
breaking that undertaking.   Yet it was not England
but Egypt who deliberately closed her eyes to the
defects of ^ the recruiting organization, and watched
unmoved its unjust incidence.     None the less, the
former cannot be absolved from blame.   She was not
ignorant of Egypt's dilemma, and would have acted